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The Twelve Divisions of Scriptures (+-— #25) in the 
Earliest Chinese Buddhist Translations* 


Jan Nattier 


The classifications of Buddhist scriptures known as the navanga “nine-division” and 
dvadasanga “twelve-division” systems, respectively, have long been of interest to scholars 
of Buddhism. Among the dozens of studies that have appeared in print, particularly 
noteworthy contributions have been made by Mino Kojun (1926), whose wide-ranging 
work set the standard for all subsequent studies; Mizuno Kogen (1954), who produced 
an important study tabulating various sequences of the nine and twelve azigas in Buddhist 
texts; Hrrakawa Akira, who extended the line of inquiry introduced by Mizuno to include 
vinaya texts as well (1963, especially pp. 61-65; and 1968, pp. 721-753, reprinted in 
1990, pp. 381-418); and above all Marpa Egaku (1964), whose masterful study of early 
Buddhist scriptures includes a detailed discussion of each of the twelve categories as well 
as a comprehensive chart of dozens of occurrences of nine- and twelve-aviga lists in both 
Chinese and Indic-language texts.’ The topic has drawn the attention of western scholars 
as well, as illustrated by discussions by Etienne Lamotte (1980, pp. 2281-2286), Oskar 
von Hiniiber (1994), and David Seyfort Ruegg (1999). 7 

Two overriding concerns have animated most of these studies. On the one hand, 
scholars specializing in early Buddhism have sought to reconstruct the original meanings 
of the various categories of literature constituting the navanga and dvadasanga lists, in 
order to come to a better understanding of the formative stages of the Buddhist canonical 
collections. On the other hand, those with a primary interest in attempting to trace the 
origins of the Mahayana have attempted to catalogue the nikaya affiliation of various 
non-Mahayana aziga lists, in hopes of correlating them with lists found in Mahayana 
scriptures. If a given sequence of avigas could be shown to belong to the Sarvastivadins, 
for example, or to the Dharmaguptakas, or to the Mahasarnghikas, when that same list 
appeared in a Mahayana scripture this seemed to hold the promise of being able to 
determine the specific sectarian milieu within which that scripture was composed. 

Two general conclusions can readily be drawn from these studies. First, it seems - 


* T would like to thank Seishi Karashima and Stefano Zacchetti for fruitful discussions of several 
of the points considered here, which helped to clarify many issues and resulted in substantial improvements 
in this paper. Any errors that remain, of course, are my own. 

''This oversized chart is printed as a separate insert to the book and thus has no pagination; it 
will be cited below simply as Maeda, “Chart.” On Maeda’s work see also the insightful review by 
SAKURABE Hajime (1965). 


? I would like to thank Stefano Zacchetti for having drawn several of these studies to my 
attention. 
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clear that the nine-anga list (which is used exclusively in Pali sources and appears several 
times in the Mahasanghika Vinaya as well) emerged first, and that the list of twelve arigas 
represents a subsequent elaboration. Second, in surviving sources the twelve-anga list 
appears far more frequently than does the list of nine. In the most extensive tabulation 
of aga lists published to date, occurrences of the dvddasanga system far outnumber 
those of the mavanga type.’ This is especially true of Mahayana scriptures, where—with 
two well-known exceptions—the navaniga list hardly appears at all.* 

The data presented in previous studies allows us to make a few other observations 
as well. First, with a handful of interesting exceptions the sequence of items in the 
navanga list appears to have remained fairly stable.’ The duadasanga lists, on the other 


* See Maeda (1964), Chart. 


* The exceptions are the Mahayana Mahdparinirvana Satra and the Lotus Sutra (Saddbarma- 
pundarika); for details see the following note. 


* Because occurrences of the navariga list are fairly limited, they can be conveniently summarized 
here. First, a list of nine asiges appears in three places in the Chinese translation of the Mahasarnghika 
Vinaya (T1425, 22.227b12-13, 281c18-19, 356c11-12) in the following sequence: {€4## (sitra), tt7% 
(geya), #250 (vyekarana), (MBE. (gatha), SERCABR (dana), MARE Gtyuktaka), AA (jataka), FE (vaipulya), 
and AEA (adbbuta[dbarma)). The list consistently given in Pali sources is virtually identical, simply 
reversing the order of the last two items (sutta, geyya, veyyakarana, gatha, udana, itivutttaka, jataka, 
abbhutadhamma, and vedalla), for references to occurrences of this list in Pali canonical and paracanonical 
texts see Lamotte 1980, p. 2283. The navanga sequence found in the Chinese Mahasarnghika Vinaya also 
occurs in both Chinese versions of the Mahayana Mabaparinirvana Sitra (KERR, T374 and 375, 
12.383c6-8 and 623b24-27) as well as in an *Itivrttaka translated by Xuanzang (ABAS, T765, 17.679b8-9, 
684a3-4, and 697c17-18). The navanga sequence found in Pali (i.e., Mahanikaya) sources also appears in 
the Chinese translation of the *Vimuttimagga (f# item, T1648, 32.445b23-26), a text generally considered 
to belong to the Abhayagiri nikaya (see Skilling 1994 and Hayashi 2003). 


Other navanga lists are best described as “aberrant,” in that they involve not merely the addition 
of new categories and/or the reordering of the sequence, but also the elimination of one or more categories 
found in “standard” navarga lists in order to retain the usual total of nine. Perhaps the best known of such 
aberrant lists appears in the the Lotus Siitra (Saddbarmapundarika-sitra), from which the categories of 
vyakarana, udana, and vaipulya have been dropped and three new categories (nidana, aupamya, and upadesa) 
added in their place. In the Lotus itself the list occurs in the Sanskrit text (Kern and Nanjio ed., p. 45.7) as 
well as in two of the three Chinese translations (#)}:3E 38, T262, 9.7c25-27 and RAW ABH, 
T1264, 9.140c16-18; it is not found, however, in the earliest Chinese translation, the IE}K2#48 [T263] 
produced by Dharmaraksa in the second half of the third century). No other occurrence of this list has 
been identified in any other Indian Buddhist text, whether in an Indic-language version or in Chinese 
translation (though of course it is referred to, drawing from the Lous itself, in a wide range of East Asian 
compositions). 

The alterations are not always as extensive as in the Lotus. Sometimes only a single item is 
replaced; in a Song-period translation of the Sanigiti Siitra, for example, udéna has been dropped and 
nidana added in its place (KSYEFIKS; T12, 1.227b26-27). In the Dasabbimikavibhasa (TE BBY ii; 
T1521, 26.69b26-28) nidana is again the sole addition, but this time it is the category of jataka that has 
been eliminated. Other such examples, all of them involving the addition of nidana, have been collected 
by Maeda (see his Chart, section II of the navanga division); in one of these cases he provides a list said to 
consist of ten rather than nine items (KS; see T761, 17.612a8-11), though strictly speaking the tenth 
item occurs separately, in the following sentence (17.612a1 2). 


One additional list, found in the Ekottarikégama (T125, 2.635a17-19; see below, p. 194), seems 
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hand, exhibit a truly kaleidoscopic range of variation.° Indeed, in the case of the twelve-anga 
lists the sole item that appears to be immune from alteration is the placement of the 
category of “sitra” at the head of the list.’ 

At this point we might pause to consider the fact that we do not find any intermediate 
stages of development—that is, there are no references to “ten amigas” or “eleven arigas”—in 
Buddhist canonical sources. If, as seems to be the case, the nine-ariga list was subsequently 
expanded to twelve, why did the leap take place by adding an increment of three items 
all at once, rather than by more gradual stages?* 

In this connection we must take note of one glaring omission in previous studies 
of the formation of Buddhist canonical literature: the fact that no attention has been 
paid, so far as I have been able to determine, to the parallel process of composition of 
canonical literature by the Jains. It is well known that the Jains have (or rather, had) a 
collection of canonical scriptures arranged in twelve azgas. Today only eleven of these 
angas are extant in a Svetarhbara recension; as to the Digarnbaras, they hold that their 
own version of the canon was lost at an early date, and they admit that the sacred texts 
they currently use are a later reconstruction. The fact that one of their major competitors 
had a canon in twelve arigas cannot have escaped the notice of the Indian Buddhists.’ 
What we may have here, therefore, is a case parallel to the expansion of the list of 
“Buddhas of the past” from an early figure of seven to twenty-four (twenty-five if 
Sakyamuni Buddha himself is included), in all probability in competition with the Jain 
list of twenty-four Tirthamkaras.'° In other words, it is possible that the shift from nine 
to twelve avigas was the result of Buddhist efforts aimed at “keeping up with the Jainas.” 

If the nine-azga list is indeed older, and if the twelve-aziga list gradually replaced 
it in most (but not all) Indian Buddhist communities, the greater frequency of references 


not to have been noted in previous studies, but it clearly belongs to this same aberrant group. Here two 
items—geya and udana—have been eliminated, while nidéna and avadana have taken their place. 


° The variety is so great that it is impossible to provide a complete list of occurrences here. The 
reader may wish to begin by consulting the extensive chart given in Maeda 1964; some additional examples 
identified since its publication will be mentioned below. 


” One of the lists given by Maeda (from the Dharmaguptaka Vinaya, T1428, 22.968b; see his 
twelve a7igas chart, section Ia) seems to provide a counterexample, but upon closer examination this proves 
to be not a list of the twelve azigas per se, but an account of the contents of a “miscellaneous pitaka,” a fact 
that Maeda seems to indicate by placing this example in brackets. 


* One version of the Dharmasamgraha (1761) is sometimes said to contain ten rather than nine 
angas, but in fact the case is not so clear; see above, n. 5. 


* Tn the Jain case, the term aziga actually refers to sections within the collection of canonical 
texts, unlike the Buddhist case, where the referents of the individual aga names have always been overlapping 
and, in many cases, obscure. It is also worth noting, though there is no space to pursue this matter here, 
that the Jains refer to their canonical texts as a whole as “Agama” (or, alternatively, Siddhanta). 


” In the case of the Buddhas of the past, this expansion seems to be known mainly (perhaps 
exclusively) in Pali sources. In the case of the expansion of the list of nine a7igas to twelve, by contrast, the 
Pali texts have retained the older list. 
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to a twelve-arga system in Mahayana scriptures may simply reflect the relative popularity 
of the two lists during the period when Mahayana texts were being produced. Viewed 
historically, in other words, the predominance of the twelve-aiga system might simply 
reflect the fact that by the time Mahayana scriptures began to be composed, a majority 
of Buddhists in India had abandoned the navanga system in favor of one form or another 
of the duvadasanga list. 

This is not, however, how the matter has generally been approached in previous 
studies. Instead, the distribution of afga lists in surviving Buddhist scriptures (both 
Mahayana and non-Mahayana) has been viewed primarily through the lens of sectarian 
affiliation. Confronted with the wide variety of afga lists found in Buddhist literature, 
scholars have tried to bring order out of this apparent chaos, and the method most 
commonly chosen has been to attempt to identify each list with a particular ordination 
lineage (nika@ya). 

In the Pali scriptures transmitted by the Mahanikaya ordination lineage (widely 
referred to, in modern sources, as the “Theravada”),'' only a single version of the 
navanga list is attested, making it a fairly straightforward matter to equate that list and its 
sequence with a particular group. In the case of the other nikayas, however—for none of 
which we have a complete tripitaka, or even a complete sitrapitaka, to consult—the 
situation is more complex. Scholars have therefore turned to the relatively small number 
of texts (most of them preserved only in Chinese) whose affiliation seems fairly clear in 
order to provide an initial point of departure. Texts whose relationship to a specific 
nikaya is debatable or completely unknown, on the other hand, have generally received 
less attention. 

This method would seem, on the surface, to be ahistorical, since texts are selected 
for attention not on the basis of their age, but on the basis of the degree of certainty 
about their nikaya affiliation. Yet such an approach has significant historical implications. 
Those texts whose nikdya identity is clear (above all, certain vinaya texts and scholastic 
treatises) or fairly certain (e.g., some of the Chinese @gama collections) belong, for the 
most part, to the late fourth century CE or after. While some Chinese translations 
produced prior to this date do have identifiable (most often Sarvastivadin) connections, 
the vast majority do not. As a result, the choice of nik@ya affiliation as an organizing 
principle in the study of the nine- and twelve-anga systems has inadvertently privileged 
later Chinese translations over earlier ones. 

What this has meant, in most studies published to date, is that the earliest datable 
anga lists preserved in Buddhist canonical literature have been treated only as an 
afterthought, if at all.'?_ What I would like to do in this paper, therefore, is to pursue a 


"1 T would like to thank Peter Skilling for raising the issue of the recent vintage (and the often 
polemical intent) of the use of the name “Theravada.” 


” One might well ask why I refer to the Chinese sources, and not (for example) those in Pali, as 
the earliest datable texts. The dates in question are, of course, the dates of translation of the texts into 
Chinese, which are often recorded with a high degree of accuracy (though the sources must be carefully 
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question that has thus far remained unasked: What can we learn by focusing on the 
earliest evidence found in Chinese sources concerning the number and sequence of the 
angas? 
This might seem an odd question to raise, for the a7#gas are of course an Indian, 
not a Chinese, creation. Thus one might well ask whether the chronology of Chinese 
sources on the avigas is a relevant issue at all. Moreover, it is well known that the 
transmission of Buddhism to China has not always reflected the sequence of developments 
in its Indian homeland; indeed, the opposite has sometimes been the case. A particularly 
striking instance of such an “inverse chronology” is the arrival of a substantial number of 
Mahayana scriptures in China by the late second century CE, while many older literary 
products—such as the agama collections and vinaya texts—were transmitted and translated 
considerably later.'’ In light of such examples it is clear that we cannot use Chinese 
sources uncritically as representing the chronology of developments in India. Nonetheless, 
there are rich possibilities for using them in other ways. A careful study of references to 
the avgas found in the earliest Chinese translations can, I believe, yield valuable results if 
carried out with a high degree of awareness of the many methodological problems 
involved. In this study, therefore, I propose to examine references to, and lists of, 
various aga systems in the chronological order of their appearance in Chinese Buddhist 
translations. We will then be in a position to evaluate what use we can—and cannot—make 
of this information. 

Two caveats must be clearly stated, however, before proceeding with this task. 
First, the evaluation of the date of any Chinese translation requires that we begin by 
making careful use of the Chu sanzang jiji i=#ECR, the earliest extant catalogue at 
our disposal (compiled c. 515 CE by Sengyou {$%4). Attributions that begin to appear 
only in later catalogues (especially in the Lidai sanbao ji FE{\ = #4, compiled in $97 CE 
by the notorious Fei Changfang #28, who clearly padded his lists with numerous 
spurious attributions) must be viewed with great suspicion. The first task in any study 
involving a chronology of Chinese Buddhist translations, therefore, is to weed out 
unreliable attributions found in the Taisho Shinshii Daizékyo and other canonical editions 
that were based uncritically on these later catalogues. When we do so, the list of 


evaluated in each case). Of these a significant number—including those that are the subject of this 
paper—precede the date at which the Pali scriptures are thought to have attained something like their 
present form (c. fifth century CE). Chinese Buddhist texts were not, of course, immune from alteration 
once they had been produced; copying errors, in particular, abound. Yet the absence of anything comparable 
to the Indian dharmabhénaka tradition in China, and conversely, the focus in China on the text in written 
form, have led to a very different set of literary processes than those of traditional India. Including 
considerations of such literary processes in future discussions of the “life of the text” in India and China 
might well be a fruitful line of thought. 


® According to traditional catalogues, the four Zgamas were translated into Chinese in 413 
(Dirghagama, T1), 397-398 (Madhyamigama, T26), 435-443 (Samyuktagama, T99) and 397 CE 
(Ekottarikagama, T125), respectively; a separate translation of the Sanzyuktagama (1100) is assigned to an 
unknown translator of the period 352-431 CE. A few individual scriptures belonging to various Zgamas 
were, of course, cranslated earlier; there is also a selection of Ekottarikagama texts (T150A) by An Shigao 
(see Harrison 1997) and a partial Savyuktagama (T 101) that may also be his work (see Harrison 2002). As 
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genuine works by such figures as An Shigao #{# 7%, Zhi Qian Xi, Dharmaraksa “i 
#@ and others quickly becomes much more limited (and somewhat more workable) than 
before.'* 

Second, to talk about the “earliest appearance,” the “only appearance,” or the 
“absence of any appearance” implies a claim that the writer has read all the relevant texts 
and, most important, has recognized all the relevant terms. Such claims can never be 
absolute. The data presented in this paper are drawn primarily from three sources: 
references to the a7/gas encountered in my own reading of a number of early Chinese 
Buddhist translations (above all those produced by Zhi Qian), references mentioned in 
secondary sources by other scholars, and additional references identified through computer 
searches for a wide range of relevant terms in the version of the canon distributed by the 
Chinese Buddhist Electronic Text Association (CBETA). No computer search, however, 
can ever be considered definitive. While positive results can open a vast panorama of 
new references for our consideration, negative results—that is, the apparent absence of a 
particular term or group of terms—can never be considered conclusive. It is always 
possible that obscure and as yet unidentified terms for the amigas or their contents might 
have been used which have, therefore, eluded even the most extensive computer search. 

Though I have made every effort to ensure that the materials discussed below are 
comprehensive (at least through the middle of the third century CE), it is always possible 
that other mentions of the nine or twelve a/gas, using atypical terminology, will be 
identified in the future. I will therefore regularly qualify the observations given below 
with statements such as “no occurrence has yet been identified” to indicate that I do not 
intend them to be taken as total ontological claims. Even where such explicit language is 
not used, it is implied throughout this discussion. 


The twelve angas in Han and early post-Han translations 

Discussions of the literary categories referred to in Indian sources as angas regularly 
refer, as we have seen, to two primary systems: one consisting of nine elements and the 
other of twelve. No mention of a nine-a7iga system, however—much less any list of the 
nine elements it contains—has yet been identified in any Chinese Buddhist text translated 
or composed prior to the late fourth century CE.'* On the contrary, references to the 
angas found in the earliest strata of Chinese Buddhist literature uniformly refer to a 
twelve-anga system. If, as suggested above, the navanga list is actually the older of the 


to the Vinaya, it is well known that the lack of a complete Vinaya text in China was one of the factors that 
propelled the Chinese pilgrim Faxian #88 on his journey to the West in the late fourth century CE. 


™ Tn An Shigao’s case, only fifteen of the fifty-three translations attributed to him in the Taisho 
canon (plus an additional text, the Ahan koujie shi’er yinyuan jing BH) SORE + — BRE [T1508] discussed 
by Stefano Zacchetti elsewhere in this issue) can be accepted as genuine (see Zircher 1991, pp. 297-298). 
For Lokaksema, the ratio is nine out of twelve (see Harrison 1987 and 1993); for Zhi Qian, only twenty-two 
of fifty-two attributions (plus an additional four texts not credited to him by the Taishd editors, but 
identified by other researchers as his) appear to be authentic (see Nattier 2003b, pp. 241-242). For 
Dharmaraksa, of the nine-five titles attributed to him in the Taishé canon, only seventy survive as 
legitimate attributions (see Boucher 1996, pp. 259-291, and n. 64 below). 
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two, we would have here another case of texts arriving in China in reverse chronological 
order; that is, with more recent products arriving first and older traditions being transmitted 
only later. 

We will return to this issue (and its possible implications) below. For the moment, 
however, this means simply that our inquiry into the earliest references to the avigas in 
Chinese Buddhist literature will of necessity involve discussions of the twelve angas 
alone. 

The earliest reference to the twelve angas identified thus far in a Chinese Buddhist 
text appears in An Shigao’s Da anban shouyi jing KECAR<F AB, where the twelve angas 
are mentioned in passing in a discussion of the thirty-seven bodhipaksa dharmas.'* No list 
of the twelve items is given, and the topic is not raised again; indeed, this appears to be 
the sole mention of an aga system of any kind in An Shigao’s corpus. This text is, of 
course, one of the works universally accepted as a translation by An Shigao, yet it is 
known to contain commentarial material as well. Ur Hakuju classifies this line as part of 
the original Indic text (that is, not a commentarial gloss added by An Shigao or a 
member of his circle),'’ which would place it it in the middle of the second century CE. 
If, on the other hand, this line is part of an explanation added in China, its date would be 
approximately a century later. 

A second mention of the twelve agas occurs in a preface composed by the 
Chinese monk Yan Fotiao me (fia (fl. late second century CE) to a treatise entitled The 
Ten Wisdoms of the Sramanera (o}8+2B 4), Though the treatise itself has not survived, 
the preface is preserved in Sengyou’s Chu sanzang jiji. Again we find only a mention of 
the twelve avgas, here described as being recited after the Buddha’s death, with no 
enumeration of the contents of the list.'* 

Only one other reference to the twelve agas has been identified in a supposedly 
Han-period text, but in this case the attribution is less than certain. The text in question, 
the Chengju guangming dingyi jing MASHER credited to Zhi Yao Sci (fl. 168-190), 
exhibits a number of anomalous features, and it may well be an indigenous Chinese 
composition.'? Accordingly, I am reluctant to consider this text as offering genuine 


15 See the sources cited above in n. 5. 
6-602, 15.172c4-5: FOB M MAB =+L ABH o BAN) OTE SRA. 


" See Ui 1971, 233; cf. also p. 243. The study of the same text by Aramaki Noritoshi does not 
include an analysis of this passage (on this section see Aramaki 1971, p. 42). 


T2145, 99.69c23-25: RR BEFE (Pay AAT o SLATS RR RRMA A a. 


'? Erik Ziircher has noted several unusual features of the text (though these were not sufficient, in 
his view, to call into question its Han-period attribution): 60% of the text is in four-character prosody, 
examples of pure Chinese-style parallelism abound, and one passage “reads like a Chinese essay” (see 
Zircher 1991, pp. 284-295). The text also contains several passages in unrhymed (five-syllable) verse. In 
stun, he writes, “The language is more classical than that of any other Han Buddhist text” (p. 284). 


Moreover, whereas the newly minted terminology used by other early translators generally appeared 
in at least a few other texts before being replaced by the style of later generations, the very distinctive 
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Han-period evidence for the knowledge of a twelve-arigas system. Be that as it may, it 
again offers only a brief mention of the twelve categories of scriptures, without providing 
a list of their contents.” 

No reference to the twelve a7igas has yet been identified in any other Han-period 
text, including the voluminous Mahayana scriptures produced by Lokaksema Xi A,” 
the sole text (again, a Mahayana satra) produced by the team of An Xuan #% and Yan 
Fotiao peti] (the Fajing jing i$R8, T322), or the Buddha-biography attributed to 
Kang Mengxiang tai¥ (1184 and 196). 

It is hazardous to draw firm conclusions on such a limited basis, yet one observation 
can still be made: the two genuine Han-period references to the twelve-anga system 
(bracketing the problematic text assigned to Zhi Yao) both occur not in ordinary sutras, 
but in texts that reflect oral discussion and commentary. Indeed, this may well be the 
way that references to the twelve avigas (and for that matter, to the mavanga system as 
well) first gained currency in India, circulating in discussions about scriptural texts rather 
than being included in the scriptures themselves. 

In subsequent decades, however, the twelve-ariga system began to appear with 
increasing frequency in Buddhist scriptures translated into Chinese. In chronological 
order, the next writer in whose work the dvddasanga system appears is the prolific lay 
translator Zhi Qian (fl. 220-252). In the substantial corpus of his surviving translations 
there are no fewer than five sitras and one preface that mention the twelve azgas.” 

Most of these works merely mention the twelve aigas without providing any 
further details. In a preface to his version of the Dharmapada (Faju jing t=), T210), 


vocabulary used in T630 does not seem to have been adopted by any subsequent translator. Terms like R 
a for “monk” (< bhiksu?), BERS for “nun” (< bhiksuni >), FBR for “lay follower” (< upasaka?), and #8 EF 
3E4Z.& for “the supreme solely-venerable uniform thought” (< anuttarasamyaksambodhicitta?) remained 
unique to this text, with no visible progeny in later translations. Conversely, the text contains expressions 
which are otherwise unattested during this period—e.g., the mention of Guanyin #49 in a list of bodhisattvas 
(15.451c11), a name that otherwise seems to have become current only around the beginning of the fifth 
century (see Nattier 2003a, pp. 344-345). 


Most telling of all, however, is the content of the text itself: its discussion of the meaning of the 
fifth paramita (dhyana, here given as here given as —\[;), for example, proceeds on the basis of the Chinese 
characters alone: HEH — Lb ° ZARA HL ° BaAiAci —HUb, and so on (15.453b6-7). And 
this is not a mere gloss; such language constitutes the entirety of the discussion. It is difficult to imagine 
that such an exegesis of the word dhyana—focusing not on meditative practices but on worldly social 
relations—could have been penned by an Indian author. 


Given the many atypical elements in its content and style, and the fact that the text is apparently 
not cited prior to the middle of the fourth century CE (when it is drawn upon by the author of the 
Fengfayao 42}& 3), there is ample reason to doubt the classification of this text as an authentic Han-period 
translation. A close examination of the text and its terminology will no doubt be rewarding. 


1630, 15.456a9-10: PRA AM RRR BK PTI RBR. 
7! For a discussion of the authentic works of Lokaksema see Harrison (1993), pp. 135-177. 


” For a provisional list of the authentic works of Zhi Qian see Nattier 2003b, pp. 241-242. From 
this list it now seems likely that T708 (7 7X4 5ERS) should be deleted; see the article by Stefano Zacchetti 
in this issue. 
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for example, Zhi Qian refers twice to a duddasanga system,” while his Fanmoyu jing EE 
#08 (176), which corresponds to the Pali Brahmdyusutta (MN 91), simply states that 
the Buddha composed (f) the twelve categories of scriptures.” The Pusa benye jing hE 
ASE (1281, corresponding to a part of the voluminous Avatamsaka-sitra) refers to 
chanting the twelve categories of scriptures, again without giving details,” and two 
similarly brief references to the dvddasanga system appear in Zhi Qian’s version of the 
Astasthasrikaprajhaparamita Sitra, the Da mingdu jing KYARERS.”® Within Zhi Qian’s 
corpus references to the twelve a7igas thus appear in both Mahayana and non-Mahayana 
texts, and they continue the earlier Chinese pattern of referring only to the twelve arigas, 
and never to nine. 

In another respect, however, Zhi Qian’s work breaks new ground, for among his 
authentic translations are two texts—one a non-Mahayana scripture, the other a Mahayana 
text—which enumerate the sequence of all twelve items on the list. In his *Parinirvana-siitra 
(Banniehuan jing NeVeTae8, T6) there are several brief references to the dvadasanga 
system,” as well as a complete list of the twelve items in question.” Likewise in his 
version of the *Simbamati-sitra (Sihemo Fl MA]5K [var. -Bk mei] jing 8, 1532), for which 
no Indic-language version (nor a corresponding version, apparently, in any other language) 
is extant, we again find references to a twelve-aziga list,” as well as a detailed enumeration 
of its contents.” 

It is thus in the corpus of Zhi Qian that we find the earliest azga lists thus far 
identified in the Chinese Buddhist canon. Yet these texts have received scant attention, 
when they have been mentioned at all, in scholarly studies published to date.’! In the 


? See 4.566b20-21 and 25; the preface is also included in the Chu sanzang jiji (T2145, 55.49¢26 
and 50a). 


176, 1.884b18. 
5181, 10.449a29-30. 


©1225, 8.488a17 and 27-29.The authenticity of this work as a genuine translation by Zhi Qian 
has been questioned by Lewis Lancaster, who suggested that the text was the work of An Xuan (Lancaster 
1969). Much remains to be done in analyzing this intriguing text, but at present there seems to be no 
reason to doubt Zhi Qian’s involvement with its translation. 


7 See 1.176c21-22, 185229, 190c29, and 191a23-27. 


8 See 1.188418; the list will be given in full below. The Pali counterpart of this text, the 
Mabaparinibbana-sutta (DN[16]) does not refer to the angas here. 


8 See 14.811¢29 and 812b2. 
© See 14.811c9-13; the list will be given in full below. 


*! The charts published by Mino (1926, pp. 64-65) and Maeda (1964, Chart) include the Seven 
Wisdoms Siatra (which both scholars assign to Zhi Qian) and the Parinirvana Sutra (credited to an anonymous 
translator), but not the Sizzbamati Sitra. Mizuno (1954, p. 285) again includes the Seven Wisdoms Sutra, 
but does not refer to the other cwo texts. Hirakawa (1990, p. 407) appears to have been the first to 
mention the Siz#bamati Sitra in this context. None of these authors, however, devoted any detailed 
consideration to any of these three early texts. 
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following section, therefore, I would like to devote detailed attention to an examination 
of these lists in the hope that the information they contain may contribute to our 
understanding of the history of Buddhist literature both in India and in China. 


The twelve angas in Zhi Qian’s Parinirvana Siitra 

A text entitled the Parinirvana Siatra (Banniehuan jing Me¥eiaRE, T6) is credited 
by the editors of the Taishé canon to an unknown translator of the Eastern Jin R® 
dynasty (317-420 CE). Several decades ago, however, Ur Hakuju suggested that this text 
is in fact a translation by Zhi Qian.”? Not all of the arguments Ui put forth in support of 
this theory have held up under closer scrutiny; his suggestion that certain terms found in 
T6, such as BARGE, HEHE, FER, &—®B, and so on are “distinctive features” of Zhi 
Qian’s style (S277) does not hold when viewed in the context of Zhi Qian’s corpus 
as a whole and in comparison with the terminology used by his predecessors and immediate 
successors.”? But the other evidence Ui adduced, based on data found in two of Sengyou’s 
works, remains extremely strong.’ Moreover, the text can now be shown to have a 
number of terminological and stylistic features that are not only typical of, but in one 
case even unique to, translations produced by Zhi Qian.** In sum, there is every reason 


* See Ui 1971, pp. 517-523. 


® Zhi Qian is well known for using a wide variety of equivalents for a given Indic-language term, 
and the items cited by Ui are no exceptions. For the word cakravartin he uses #8{T S77 as well as HZ! 
=E; for svotadpanna he uses A278 as well as HEHE; for pratyekabuddha he uses FI/#, &H, and BEX as 
well as &—#; and for arbat he uses no fewer than nine different equivalents (see Nattier 2003b, pp. 
212-219). Conversely, all of the terms mentioned by Ui occur in the work of other translators as well. In 
sum, while this vocabulary is certainly compatible with the idea that this is Zhi Qian’s translation, it would 
not be compelling evidence in and of itself. 


* Uj’s argument takes as its point of departure the testimony of the Chu sanzang fiji, which 
attributes a “Mahaparinirvana Sitra” (Da banniehuan jing KAIEYER in two fascicles to Zhi Qian (see 
T2145, 55.6c15; a text by this title is also credited to Zhi Qian in his biography, 97c10-11). Ui then 
adduces a number of citations from a two-fascicle Mahdparinirvana Stitra (4 KRYGIEX) found in 
Sengyou’s Shijia pu Fei (T2040), showing that—of the seven extant and non-extant texts entitled 
“(Maha)parinirvana Sitra” registered in Sengyou’s catalogue—this two-fascicle text can only correspond 
to the scripture attributed there to Zhi Qian. Finally, Ui demonstrates that the terminology used in these 
citations corresponds closely to what is found in the extant “anonymous” text (i.c., T6) and not to the 
language of any other known version. On this basis, Ui concludes that T6 is in fact Zhi Qian’s translation. 


** Though the terms cited by Ui are by no means unique to Zhi Qian, there are other expressions 
in T6 whose use is far more restricted. In particular, T6 contains a list of twenty-eight heavens expressed 
in terminology that is extremely rare (1.182b12-21 and 26-28). While many of these names occur almost 
exclusively in Zhi Qian’s work, one of them, #5, is found nowhere else in the Chinese Buddhist canon 
(per a CBETA computer search) with the exception of two other translations by Zhi Qian (1198, 4.185526, 
and 1225, 8.485a1 3 and 487a27). Stylistically, too, Té—with its preference for translation over transliteration 
and its abundant use of four-character prosody—is quite representative of Zhi Qian’s other work. But 
once again we can point to a virtually unique feature: the text contains eighteen lines (1.184c1-18) of 
six-character verse, a style that is extremely rare in translated scriptures but appears in seven translations 
(in addition to T6) by Zhi Qian. The only other early translator to use this style with any frequency is 
Dharmaraksa; this may be yet another example of the influence of Zhi Qian’s work on his cranslation style. 
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to accept Ui’s hypothesis (bolstered by this additional supporting evidence) that this text 
is indeed the work of Zhi Qian. 

In the second and final fascicle of this text we find the following list of the twelve 
categories of scripture (+-—?5#8): 


—M° DK e [id ° POM o ABM NAG o CH o /\4 fF > FURIE e 
+ EPR ° +—IN4T ° + FARR o (1.188a18-21) 


Even for those familiar with treatments of the azgas in other Chinese sources, the 
terminology used here seems seems rather opaque. If we were to translate this passage 
simply as Chinese, without taking into consideration the probable underlying Indic 
terms, it might read as follows: 

(1) literary [texts]; (2) songs; (3) records; (4) odes; (5) allegories; (6) original 

records; (7) explanations of things; (8) birth biographies; (9) extensive [texts]; 


(10) spontaneous [texts]; (11) {texts concerning] the practice of the Way; 
and (12) dual manifestations. 


Clearly we have here a list of the twelve arigas, despite the unusual vocabulary employed. 
Though its vocabulary is atypical, however, it is not unique, for one other text found in 
the Taisho edition of the canon contains a virtually identical list. In a very brief text 
entitled the Seven Wisdoms Sitra (Qizhi jing CHl[var. #]#, T27), we find the following 
list: 


AX ° [ARKe =A GAM RAAB ° NAAEAL o LARK 
J\H4 8 ° LA Be +HER: +—-HfT ° +IABA (127, 1.810a 
11-14) 


Despite some differences, it is clear that these two passages bear a strong resemblance to 
one another. Given the rarity of this terminology—most of which does not occur in any 
other list of aigas found in the Chinese canon—it seems highly unlikely that the translators 
of these two texts could have arrived at their choices independently. On the contrary, it 
seems reasonable to infer that the two translations are related in one of the following 
ways: (1) they were both translated by the same person; (2) the translator of one of these 
texts made use of the other; or (3) these two sittras were originally translated independently, 
but one was subsequently revised in light of the other. 

The editors of the Taishé edition of the canon credit the translation of T27 to 
Zhi Qian himself, an attribution which—if it were correct—would make the solution to 
this question, and thus the dating of the text, quite straightforward. Such an attribution, 
however, is not found in the earliest catalogues. In Sengyou’s Chu sanzang jiji the text is 
included as one of fifty-nine scriptures on Dao’an’s list of translations from the Liang 
region (%--3£4).** As in so many other cases, the attribution to Zhi Qian seems to 
appear for the first time in the Lidai sanbao ji FE{(X\= £40, compiled in 597 CE by Fei 
Changfang #5), who (as mentioned above) is notorious for having included countless 


6 See T2145, 55.19al: RACERS ILE. 
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spurious attributions in his catalogue. In the present case, in Fei Changfang’s catalogue 
the list of translations produced by Zhi Qian was expanded to no fewer than one hundred 
twenty-nine texts—a substantial increase from the thirty-six translations, including several 
that are no longer extant, assigned to him by Sengyou.”” 

A final resolution of the status of the Seven Wisdoms Sitra and of its relationship 
to Zhi Qian’s Parinirvana Sitra lies beyond the scope of the present paper; for the 
purpose at hand, the important point is that it contains a list of the twelve arigas that is 
nearly identical to that found in Zhi Qian’s Parinirvana Sitra, and we will therefore treat 
these two lists in conjunction here. Before beginning our examination of their terminology, 
however, we may note that while the Seven Wisdoms Satra cannot be dated with precision, 
it contains a number of archaic features that would be quite at home in a text produced 
at or near the time of Zhi Qian.” 

First we may simply list the names of all twelve azigas found in these two scriptures 
in tabular form for ease of comparison. For the sake of uniform reference the corresponding 
Indian terms in the discussion below will be given in Sanskrit; it is highly likely, however, 
that both of these scriptures were based not on Sanskrit but on Prakrit texts. 


Parinirvana Sitra Seven Wisdoms Satra 
GRYETEAY, Toy? (ERIE, T27)” 

= =A 

=m -—AxK 

=i =A 

Pose A 
ahi AB Sa 
TVA 7A AREAL 
CH tA Se 
/\4fa \B4E 
ABS AULA ete 
TER THAR 
+38 fT Bes =e 
+p + AeA 


Several of these items can be identified without difficulty. The term wén X “elegant 
language; literature,” while a highly unusual equivalent of satra, is used in a number of 
works by Zhi Qian and his predecessors to refer to Buddhist scriptural texts." There is 


7 See T2034, 49.5720 and $8c14-15. 


os E.g., the opening of the text with the phrase Bau (rather than che longer form W=REI 
that came into use around the beginning of the 5th century CE) and the use of the terms 4 for ksazriya, 
RENE for brahmana, BER for grhapati, RIK for dharma (cf. Vetter and Zacchetti in this volume), and so on. 


*°1.188a18-21. 
*° 1.810a11-14. 


“\ Tt is not registered as an equivalent of s#tra in Hirakawa’s Buddhist Chinese-Sanskrit Dictionary, 
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no difficulty, then, in accepting the fact that the term X could be used in these twelve-anga 
lists to refer to Buddhist sitras, with the additional implication that they are elegant and 
well crafted. This would harmonize well, of course, with the etymological understanding 
of the word sdétra (or rather, of the underlying Prakrit form sutta) as derived from sw + 
ukta “well said.”** There is no direct evidence, however, that Zhi Qian knew of this 
derivation, and under the circumstances it seems safest to conclude that the use of 3X as 
the equivalent of “sitra” represents simply an interpretive Chinese translation. 

The terms gé & “song” for geya (conveying a good understanding of the Indic 
term, derived from the verbal root Vgai “sing”), and the use of song 44 “ode” for gatha is 
likewise unproblematic.” Since both terms are already well attested in reference sources 
they need not detain us here.” 

The use of pi yu 2 gy “allegory” as a translation of avadéna is also quite familiar; 
indeed, this was one of Zhi Qian’s most successful translation choices. Though some of 
predecessors had used the term to translate other Indic expressions, such as aupamya 
“analogy, example,” Zhi Qian may well have been the first to use 2G) to render 
avadana, So well received was this choice that it was subsequently adopted by a wide 
range of other translators, including even the exacting seventh-century philologist 
Xuanzang X48,” 

The term shi jié 34/# “explanations according to the facts [of the matter],” while 
less familiar, is a quite acceptable equivalent of ityuktaka “(things that] were said thus,” 


henceforth BCSD (577a, #1556); in Nakamura’s Bukkyégo daijiten (henceforth Nakamura) the character 3~ 
alone does not appear at all. However, there are several other contexts (including other texts translated by 
Zhi Qian) in which 3% also seems to be used in the sense of “Buddhist sittra.” Elsewhere in Zhi Qian’s 
Parinirvana-stitra (16), for example, 3 is used in a discussion of the literature contained in the four 
agamas, which are referred to as PQ3< and PUB] A (see 1.191a23-27), while in his translation of the 
shorter Perfection of Wisdom Stitra the term XC is used in a passage in which the Buddha recommends the 
retention and recitation of “this prajfiaparamita,” i.e., of the Astasabasrikaprajnaparamita-sitra itself (see 
T225, 8.483c6-8). A more general usage can be seen in the work of one of Zhi Qian’s predecessors, Yan 
Fotiao, who in his preface to the Ten Wisdoms of the Sramanera uses X to refer to written texts in contrast 
to their oral explanation (the preface is preserved in the Chu sanzang jiji, see T2145, 55.69c2), and in An 
Shigao’s Anban shouyi jing we find the compound expression jingwen 85 which appears to refer to the 
Buddhist scriptures in general (T602, 15.166b4-5). 


” See Walleser 1914, p. 4, n. 1, and Norman 1997, p. 104. 


* Elsewhere in the Parinirvana Sitra and in one of Zhi Qian’s other translations the character #4 
is used in contexts where it seems clear that the underlying Indic term was gatha. See T533, 14.814a24, 
b13, and c25 (all in the phrase #4338 preceding a passage in verse) and T6, 1.178428 and passim (in a 
variety of phrases including A Zi38, 38H, and #iS8[h A , again preceding passages in verse). 


“ For gé see BCSD 680b, #1857; for song see 1264, #4119. 


‘® Maeda (Chart, section Ia of the twelve a/gas division) gives several occurrences of the list of 
twelve amigas in Xuanzang’s AMAR SM (1220). In addition to these, see also the following 
passages: 5.305a2-3, 6.547b1-3, and 6.664b21-23. For additional references to occurrences of the twelve 
angas in the other (including Tibetan) Prajidparamita texts see Yamaguchi 1986. 


** Zhi Qian’s translation seems to reflect what is thought to be the original meaning of the term 
that is spelled itivutttaka in Pali, ie., “what was said thus” (Skt. if + wktaka —> ityuktaka) and not the 
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and the expression shéng zhuan 4/& “birth biography,” while certainly unusual, can be 
recognized without difficulty as an equivalent of jataka “[stories] having to do with 
birth.” Finally, guing bo Ret “extensive” can easily be equated with vaipulya. 

In sum, of the twelve avigas listed in T6 and T27, seven offer no obstacles to 
identification whatsoever. The remaining five, however, require further discussion and 
will be dealt with individually below. 

Because some are easier to solve than others I will deal with these terms in an 
order different than that in which they appear in the texts themselves, working by a 
process of elimination to facilitate identifying the remaining names. Each term will be 
identified by number, indicating the location of its occurrence in the list; where T6 and 
T27 offer entirely different readings they will be treated separately below. 

12a. liang xian PH) (upadesa). In T6 we find the extremely peculiar term FAFA 
“dual manifestation” for the twelfth of the a7igas, one that does not appear in any other 
list of amigas in the Chinese Buddhist canon. But it is easy to see that it is simply the 
result of a translation mistake. Zhi Qian has understood the Indic term as consisting of 
ubba “both” + desa “showing,” resulting in an erroneous etymological rendition of the 
term.” 

12b. zhang ju #4) (upadesa). 127, however, uses a different term altogether, 
giving the final item in the list as £4) “elucidating phrases,” a pre-Buddhist term for 
“commentary.” This is a dramatically different choice, and it cannot be the result of a 
mere copying error. On the contrary, it appears that the translator of [27—whether it 
was Zhi Qian himself at a later stage in his career or an entirely different translator who 
was using Zhi Qian’s Parinirvéna Sutra as a guide—saw that the rendition of upadesa as 
PAH was erroneous and simply re-translated the term. The expression #2) found in 
the Seven Wisdoms Sitra, in other words, appears to be a deliberate correction of what is 
found in Zhi Qian’s Parinirvana Sutra.” 


wrongly Sanskritized form itivyttaka “what has taken place.” Perhaps under the influence of its apparent 
similarity to the term 283 used by certain later translators (see the Mulasarvastivada Vinaya and the 
Mahavibhasa in the Appendix below, sections C and E), most scholars have taken 3 f## to be a translation 
of the latter. On the term tivrttaka see Edgerton, BHSD, 113b and Maeda 1964, 348ff. 


” The reading found in T27 is identical, with the exception of the variant reading 4 f# found in 
some editions. Here the characters are so similar that it seems reasonable to suppose that the difference is 
due to a mere copying error. In any event, the referent of the term is not in dispute. 


“8 This identification was apparently first made by Mino Kojun (1926, p. 80). 


* Tt seems highly unlikely that an original #4) would have been “corrected” to PAE. I will 
return to a consideration of the relationship between T6 and T27 below. That #4 is intended as a 
translation of upadesa is confirmed by its occurrence in the same sense in several ayga lists found in 
Dharmaraksa’s work, twice as #4) alone (1222, 8.197b1; T310[3], 11.56a10) and once in the longer 
expression ?:/#%4) “[scriprures] that annotate and explain sections and phrases” (T222, 8.151al). In 
light of these examples we can now see that the fourth rendition of wpadesa as one of the twelve angas 
found in Dharmaraksa’s corpus, {:f#, is the result of a copying error; if corrected to 7 ## (as per n. 16 to 
the Taishd edition) it would read “scriptures [consisting of] annotations and explanations,” with the 
original #4) having been eliminated, perhaps now viewed as superfluous (1398, 13.443c2). 
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3a. ji #0 (vyakarana). In T6 the third item on the list is ji #0 “fix [in a record or 
in one’s memory],” and expression that may seem quite familiar since the two-character 
compound shou ji #8 subsequently came to be used as a standard equivalent of 
vydkarana in the sense of “prediction [to Buddhahood].” Moreover, the term id appears 
elsewhere in Zhi Qian’s corpus (as well as in the work of two earlier translators) as a 
translation of vyakarana in this sense.” 

In the present context, however, that is not its meaning, for in the list of twelve 
(or nine) aigas the term vyékarana is used in a more general sense to mean “explanation” 
(including a detailed reply to a question). To the extent that Zhi Qian’s audience would 
have understood the word d in its already established Mahayana sense of “prediction [to 
Buddhahood}],” he may have misled them on this score. 

3b. shud #i (vyakarana). The translator of the Seven Wisdoms Sitra (T27), 
however, chose a completely different expression, for here the word shud #i “preaching, 
expounding” appears as the third item on the list. If, as suggested above, the translator 
of T27 consulted Zhi Qian’s text in the course of producing his own work, at least two 
explanations for this discrepancy are possible: (1) the character #t is the result of a 
copyist’s error, either made in T6 (prior to the time when the translator of T27 obtained 
it) or made in T27 sometime after the translation was produced; or (2) the translator of 
T27 deliberately corrected an original #d to read #t, considering the latter to be a better 
translation. Certainly the use of #t, for vyzkarana, while quite unusual, would eliminate 
the possibility of misunderstanding fd as meaning “prediction.” It would also be a 
reasonable (if rather vague) translation of the Indic term. Once again, therefore, the 
most likely explanation seems to be that the translator of T27 deliberatedly corrected 
what he found in Zhi Qian’s text. 

10. zi ran A “spontaneous.” Here T6 and T27 are in agreement, though 
the translation of adbbuta “wonderful, amazing” as BH # “spontaneous, naturally occurring” 
is quite unexpected. Mino (p. 75), Hirakawa (p. 390), and Maeda (p. 336 and Chart, 
group IIIb) all consider it a translation of udana, which seems a reasonable inference 
given that one of the meanings of the Indic term is an utterance made by the Buddha of 
his own accord (that is, spontaneously), and not in response to a question.” 

The term 8% had, however, powerful philosophical overtones in third-century 
China, and it seems unlikely that it would have been used to translate a term that means 


© See Zhi Qian’s translation of the Brabmayusutta (T76, 1.885421), his biography of the Buddha 
(T185, 3.3.472c17, 473a21 and 23, and 473b11), and his version Vimalakirtinirdesa (1474, 14.523c24 and 
535a28); the compound expression ji bié #24!) “record and set apart” is used as an alternative translation 
elsewhere in the latter text (523c27 and 535b10, the latter with the grass radical added to both characters). 
The use of 22 as a translation of vy@karana in this sense was apparently introduced by An Xuan and Yan 
Fotiao (1322, 12.22a21); cf. also the biography of the Buddha translated by Kang Mengxiang (1184, 
3.461b16, and T196, 4.155c4). 


‘1 These writers may also have been influenced by the fact that certain later translators used the 
term [at “to speak of one’s own accord” as a translation of udéna (see the Mulasarvastivada Vinaya and 
the Mahavibbasa in the Appendix below, sections C and E). 
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“spontaneous utterance” only in a rather mundane sense. And in fact another explanation 
can easily be found. Elsewhere in his Parinirvana Sdtra Zhi Qian repeatedly uses the 
term i in expressions such as RASA RRAZE and BORK EAE where it 
seems certain that the underlying phrase corresponded to the well-known expression 
“wonderful and marvelous qualities” (in Pali, acchariya abbhuta dhamma).” Tn sum, it 
seems safe to conclude that the term & % is indeed being used to represent the category 
of adbhuta, as was proposed half a century ago (though without any discussion of the 
reasoning behind his choice) by Mizuno.” We might note in passing, however, that the 
use of H% as a translation of adbhuta was short-lived; even Dharmaraksa, who borrows 
heavily from Zhi Qian’s translation vocabulary, chose not to use this expression, replacing 
it in all four of his avga lists with 7 FF ACK)AS “scriptures [concerning] unprecedented 
(dharmas),”** 

6. bén ji Ad (T6), bén qi ji AM (127) (nidana). T6 offers a quite 
unexpected rendition of the Indic term nidana as “prior record” (using the same character 
au. previously used to translate vy@karana). Here T27’s slightly different alternative bén 
qi ji A#240 “annals of previous arising,” can provide considerable help. If, as in the case 
of the term upadesa discussed above, the translator of [27 was generally following but 
occasionally emending the text of T6, we may postulate that the version of the Parinirvana 
Stitra he had before him may have read 4<4¢ “prior annals.” The characters #¢ and 4¢ 
are of course phonetically as well as visually similar,’ so the shift from one to the other 
(in either direction) could easily have taken place during the copying process. 

We may suggest, therefore, the following scenario: 16 originally contained the 
reading 4s4c but it was subsequently altered in the process of copying and transmission 
to read Ac. The translator of T27, consulting a copy of T6 before this change had 
been made, left the first and last characters as he found them, but inserted the additional 
character #0 “arising” for clarification. 

If this is the case, these two renditions would reflect two different (but both well 
attested) understandings of the term: (1) mdana as referring to the beginning or 
introductory part of a text, and (2) middna as one of the links in the twelvefold chain of 
dependent arising (pratityasamutpada). If, as suggested above, Zhi Qian’s original rendering 


See T6, 1.179c5ff. and 185a7ff. The latter (though apparently not the former) has a parallel in 
the Pali Mahaparinibbanasutta (DN II.145). 


3 See Mizuno 1954, p, 285, section IIIf of the twelve-arigas division. 


See T222, 8.151al and 197b1; T310[3], 11.56a10; and T398, 13.13.443cl. This translation 
might itself be considered a mistake, since it is based on a wrong etymological interpretation of adbhuta as 
a-bhita “chat which has not come into being.” Even if this must be considered incorrect in terms of 
historical linguistics, however, it was not necessarily an interpretation introduced by Chinese translators 
for the first time, but may well have been circulating in India as one of several exegetical alternatives. On 
this issue see Nattier 2003b, 218-219. 


** In the modern Beijing dialect both are pronounced #7, though Pulleyblank reconstructs slightly 
different pronunciations for them in EMC (as ki/ki’ and ki'/ki’, respectively; see Pulleyblank 1991, p. 
141). 
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of this term in his Parinirvana Sitra was 440 meaning “prior” or “beginning” account, 
this would be a reasonable translation of niddna in the first sense. For the translator of 
the Seven Wisdoms Sitra, by contrast, the primary referent of the term appears to have 
been the twelve nidanas, as reflected in the character #2 which frequently appears in this 
context. If this argument is correct, we would have yet another instance in which the 
translator of T27, relying on T6 while producing his own translation, nonetheless chose 
to emend the content of that text. 

11. dao xing 744T “practice of the Way” (udana). Finally we come to the 
most difficult term on Zhi Qian’s list, for the only remaining aziga yet unaccounted for is 
udana, Yet how the term 34/7 could have been chosen to represent this category seems 
elusive. The Seven Wisdoms Sutra offers a slightly briefer rendition, using only the single 
character fT, and we might speculate either that Zhi Qian added the additional character 
28 to fill out the two-character format that prevails in this part of his list. 

Mino (p. 80), Maeda (1964, p. 336 and Chart, section IIIb of the twelve avigas 
division), and Hirakawa (1990, p. 397) all equate this term with adbhuta(dharma), but 
none was able to come up with an explanation. Mizuno, on the other hand, treats it as a 
translation of udana, but again without a discussion of the reasoning behind his choice. 
As we have seen, 2dbhuta has already been accounted for by the translation term H%. 
Thus the only remaining possibil equivalent for (44){T, is udéna. 

The use of (#4){T for udana is surely difficult to explain, despite the fact that the 
same usage (without the additional character #4) occurs in three of the four avigas lists 
found in the works of Dharmaraksa.” It is the fourth list, however, where this translation 
does not appear, that may be of the greatest assistance to us here. In one of the a7iga lists 
found in his Larger Perfection of Wisdom Siitra (1¢@#4#8,'T222) Dharmaraksa’s translation 
contains the term %% “receive.” Because the corresponding Indic terms for all of the 
other avigas in this passage can easily be established, it seems certain that this term was 
indeed intended to represent wdana. As Stefano Zacchetti has pointed out, however, 
such a translation appears to be the result of a misreading of the term as ddana “receiving” 


(personal communication, January 2004). 

This does not, at first, seem to help very much, but if there was at least one case 
in which the initial vowel u- of udéna was lost, we might consider the possibility that Zhi 
Qian interpreted what he saw (or heard, if the text was being dictated) as a form 
corresponding to Sanskrit atana “roaming about” (used in particular of the wanderings 
of religious mendicants).” If this was indeed the case, then the character {T, which 
means “to go about” as well as “to put into practice,” would seem an obvious equivalent. 


© See T222, 8.197b1 (FAFTAY and T398, 13.443c2 (TAM). 


*7 See Monier-Williams 11b and cf. the Critical Pali Dictionary, vol. 1, pt. 2, p. 61b) It is worth 
recalling that Zhi Qian (like his successor Dharmaraksa) was not constrained by such factors as consonant 
voicing or aspiration, the contrast between dentals and retroflexes, or the niceties of vowel length. Confusions 
of all of these sorts—that is, the failure to distinguish between what are, in Indic languages, quite different 
sounds—are amply attested in his translation corpus. 
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As to the term dao #8 (literally “the Way,” but by extension often simply “Buddhist”), 
adding this character to clarify what kind of wandering was meant would be only natural, 
especially since Zhi Qian was using two-character expressions to translate each of the 
angas in this section. The translator of ‘[27, by contrast—less concerned with prosodic 
symmetry and seeing nothing in his Indic text that would correspond to this term—might 
well have viewed the word as an extraneous accretion and removed it. 


T6 and T27: Preliminary Results 

In Zhi Qian’s Parinirvana Siitra and in the parallel text found in the Seven Wisdoms 
Sitra, we have identified two occurrences (one of them clearly dependent upon the 
other) of a duddasanga list in the following sequence: (1) sitra, (2) geya, (3) vyakarana, (4) 
gatha, (5) avadina, (6) nidana, (7) ityuktaka, (8) jataka, (9) vaipulya, (10) adbhuta, (11) 
udana, (12) upadesa, ‘Vhis is a sequence not found, incidentally, in any other canonical 
text identified to date, which makes the high degree of agreement between these two 
siitras all the more striking. 

Second, an examination of these two texts together has pointed to the strong 
likelihood that the translator of the Seven Wisdoms Saitra (127) made use of Zhi Qian’s 
Parinirvana Sitra (16), making emendations to T6 on occasion as he saw fit. 

Third, the treatment of the avgas in these texts provides evidence of which 
categories of Buddhist literature were already familiar in third-century China and which 
ones, on the contrary, were not. Terms like sdtra, jataka, gatha, and nidana (though the 
latter interpreted in more than one way) offered little difficulty; Zhi Qian clearly stumbled, 
however, over the category of upadesa, and his idiosyncratic rendering of udana strongly 
suggests that he was not familiar enough with the list of the twelve avigas to recognize a 
wrongly or ambiguously written term when he saw it. 

Fourth, we have seen that Zhi Qian interpreted the term vy@karana—even in the 
decidedly non-Mahayana context of the twelve-azigas list—in the Mahayana sense of 
“prediction (to Buddhahood),” a reading which (as pointed out by Maeda and others) is 
quite out of place here. Conversely, Zhi Qian’s treatment of the seventh item on the list 
(which in all probability reached him in a Prakrit form similar to Pali itivuttaka) shows 
that he understood it correctly, in etymological terms, as (to convert the term into 
Sanskrit terminology) iti + uktaka “(things that were] said thus” rather than it + vrttaka 
“events.” 

Fifth, it is worth noting that Zhi Qian’s translation technique is strikingly 
symmetrical, consistently using single-character terms to translate the first four a”gas 
and two-character terms for the rest.’ In retrospect, however, we can see that an 


*® A quite different explanation of the reasoning behind the choice of fT as a translation of * uddna 
has been suggested by Seishi Karashima, who points out that {J is also the name of a style of Chinese 
poetry (personal communication, February 2004). If the word ud@na was understood by Zhi Qian to refer 
to a type of poetry, this couldhave been a reasonable choice. 


» This is quite typical of Zhi Qian’s translation style. 
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additional factor is at work here as well. For three of the first four terms Zhi Qian has 
used words that were already established as categories (that is, genres) of literature in 
China, for wén X, gé HK and song SH are all the names of early Chinese literary styles. 
Indeed, it may well have been the apparent coherence of the first four items on the list, 
with the exception of the term 2d used for the second one, that led the translator of the 
Seven Wisdoms Siitra to assume that the latter was a mistake, changing it to shud i 
which is, among other things, an old word for “prose.” 


The twelve angas in Zhi Qian’s Simbamati Sitra 

The Simbamati Stra (Sihemo jing #LMY ARE, T532) is credited to Zhi Qian in 
Sengyou’s Chu sanzang fiji, without any indication that it was not found in Dao’an’s 
catalogue as well. The attribution of this scripture to Zhi Qian is thus not in doubt and 
requires no extended discussion here. The siitra was well enough known to have been 
quoted in two medieval anthologies,” and it is mentioned in a “stra” consisting mainly 
of the names of Chinese Buddhist translations as well.” An additional sign of its popularity, 
perhaps, is that it is known under a wide range of titles, which may well reflect its active 
use and thus the repeated opportunity for alteration in transmission.” 

In the Simthamati Satra the twelve angas are given as follows: 


— FM ° (Aa ° [AHEM > LATHAM ° RAIMA ° NG BM o 
CH Aaa ° \BEM LEASE ° + AIIM  +—-BE AA 
+2 tTHE o (1532,14.81 109-13) 


Again translating literally and without regard to the likely underlying Sanskrit or Prakrit 
terms, this passage might be read as follows: 


The first is scriptures heard; the second is scriptures pronounced; the third 
is scriptures listened to; the fourth is scriptures that make distinctions; the 
fifth is scriptures that reveal; the sixth is allegorical scriptures; the seventh 
is scriptures [that relate] what has been pronounced; the eighth is scriptures 


© I owe the observations in this paragraph to Seishi Karashima, whose assistance in thinking 


through the rationale behind the use of some of these terms I am happy to acknowledge here. 
§! See T2122 (53.894c2 1ff.) and T2123 (54.97a7ff.). 
” See T441 (Hath , 14.197b24. 


® The Taisho catalogue gives the main title as Sihemei jing #,"e[ ERR (1532), but the earliest 
attested form of this name is Sihemo #\/@]3X (as given in the title of the satra by Sengyou in the Chu 
sanzang fifi, T2145, 55.6c23; Early Middle Chinese pronunciation reconstructed as si xa mat by Pulleyblank 
[pp. 291, 12, 218}). The form Sihemei #,"e]E& (EMC si xa mEf, 291, 122, 211, used in the Taish6 edition 
of our text, is an early variant, appearing already in the Fajing’s Zhongying mulu (completed in 594 CE; see 
T2146, 55.116b16). The former (with the final syllable written 3X) is surely correct, as it is closest to the 
apparent Indic original of Sirnhamati “Lion-Mind” (cf. the Fanfan yu a8 (T2130, 54.1017a5 and 10], 
where both forms of the name are is translated as Sif). The form #e/& in curn led to yet another 
variant reading of Sihesanmei #0] =k (sic!), e.g., in Daoshi’s Fayuan zhulin tk 9U3K MH (12122), which 
quotes from our sittra under the title #9] = ARG (53.894c21). 
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[dealing with previous] births; the ninth is universal scriptures; the tenth is 
scriptures dealing with incomparable dharmas; the eleventh is scriptures 
[that consist of] sections and sentences; and the twelfth is scriptures [to be] 
practiced. 


The terminology used here is again quite atypical. But in this case, too, we can find 
clear parallels, this time in the work of Dharmaraksa. Indeed, a computer search yielded 
several examples of a/ga lists in Dharmaraksa’s corpus (and none in the work of any 
other translator) that clearly belong to this same rhetorical tradition.* In his translation 
of the Larger Perfection of Wisdom Sitra (Guangzan jing *¢@4#8, T222), for example, we 
find the following list of the twelve: 


PAG GEAR FEAR SPAR BAAR BAS PLAS ATER ASAE REA 
AB EAG]AR TT AE (8.197a28-b1) 


In another of Dharmaraksa’s works, the *Mahakarund Siitra (Da’ai jing K3E#E, T398), a 
list using virtually identical terminology appears: 


— HARI ° HR o = FREAK o DUH 4) FIRE o AASARS o NH RRRAS © 
CHAAR ° \AA SA > AWARE Ao + ABM ° +—A EE HAS o 
+= AT ¢ (13.443b28-c2) 


Yet a third translation by Dharmaraksa, the *7athdgatacintyagubyanirdesa, included in the 
Ratnakata collection under the title Miji jingang lishi hui BKB, T310[3)]), the 
following list is given: 


AS EAS Fy RAE 5} HAO OS A AS oo MIR MEM SRA ARS 
Igy ARES AAW (11.56a8-10) 


A fourth and final list of agas differs from these in certain respects but offers useful 
material for comparison nonetheless. In the another passage in his Larger Perfection of 
Wisdom Sitra Dharmaraksa gives following list: 


FAS © 5} AE ° BARE o RE AKAR o HAE o RE RE o AE RE o 2 RE o Fy TERE o 
FREE AIRE o BIAS ° TEAR EL AAS © (8.150c28-15 lal) 


Becaues these four versions are so similar to one another—and similar, in turn, to what 


* For purposes of this search I have used only those texts with reliable attributions to 
Dharmaraksa—that is, texts that are attributed to him in Sengyou’s Chu sanzang jiji. For a list of the texts 
attributed to Dharmaraksa by Sengyou see Boucher 1996, pp. 259-291. Because Boucher’s list follows the 
order given by Sengyou (rather than that of the Taisho canon) and includes many non-extant texts as well, 
it may be worth providing here a brief list of the extant texts which can be considered, with some degree of 
confidence, to be authentic Dharmaraksa translations, in the order of their occurrence in the Taisho 
canon. They are: T21, 103, 118, 135, 154, 168, 170, 180, 182, 186, 199, 222, 263, 266, 285, 288, 291, 
292, 310(3), 315, 317, 318, 323, 334, 337, 338, 342, 345, 349, 378, 381, 395, 396, 398, 399, 401, 403, 425, 
433, 435, 453, 459, 460, 461, 477, 481, 596, 513, 534, 558, 565, 569, 585, 588, 598, 606, 623, 627, 635, 
636, 638, 736, 737, 770, 809, 810, 812, 813, 815, 1301. This list is based entirely on the information 
provided in Boucher’s dissertation. 
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we find in Zhi Qian’s text—we will make use of all of them to help us to interpret (and 
in some cases, to correct) the readings found in Zhi Qian’s text. 

Two things should be noted before we proceed. First, it is not at all unusual for 
Dharmaraksa to borrow vocabulary from Zhi Qian; indeed, the quantity of terms that he 
seems to have appropriated from Zhi Qian’s earlier work is astoundingly high. Second, 
the fact that the terminology used in T532 is quite dissimilar to that used in T6 should 
not raise doubts about the authenticity of either text as a translation by Zhi Qian. On 
the contrary, Zhi Qian is renowned for using a variety of translation terminology even 
within a single text; the fact that he uses no fewer than nine different equivalents for 
“Arhat” (with as many as three used within a single text) is certainly the most telling 
example.” 

We will proceed, therefore, on the assumption that the Sivhamati Satra is indeed 
the work of Zhi Qian, and that Dharmaraksa—as in so many other cases—borrowed 
some of his terminology from Zhi Qian’s work. As before, we will begin with the items 
that are easiest to identify, turning to the more difficult equivalences below. 

The term wén jing FAX’ “scriptures heard” is easily understood as an equivalent 
of the opening term sétra; indeed, it evokes distinct overtones of the translation of 
“satra” found in Zhi Qian’s Parinirvana Satra, for the terms wén X< and wén f# are 
homophones, not only in the modern Beijing dialect but also in Early Middle Chinese.® 
This raises interesting questions about the relationship between Zhi Qian’s two texts: 
was the choice of wén fi a conscious shift away from the homophonic wén 3 based on 
new information received since the time of Zhi Qian’s earlier translation,” or might Zhi 
Qian’s original version of the Parinirvana Sitra itself have read fj rather than X, with 
the shift to 3¢ having been made in the course of subsequent dictation of Zhi Qian’s 
translation to one or more scribes? We have already seen that the translator of the Seven 
Wisdoms Siitra may have emended the character ji #0 to shuo #i, based perhaps on the 
assumption that the terms at the beginning of the list, at least, should conform to known 
literary genres in China. A mis-hearing of fj as ~—or even a deliberate correction, 
based on the assumption that some previous transmitter of the text had misheard X as 
j—would not be at all out of the question. 

Be that as it may, the use of the expression E14 “scriptures heard” as a translation 
of siitra raises the possibility, within an Indian frame of reference, that the word sdtra (or 
more likely, a Prakrit form *swtta) was understood as a form of the past participle ruta 
(cf. Pali suta) “heard.” Strictly speaking this would be a false etymology, but the fact 
that sitras regularly begin with the phrase evam: maya srutam (cf. Pali evam me sutam) 
must have offered rich possibilities for interpretive associations. 


* See Nattier 2003b, pp. 212-219. 


* See Pulleyblank 1991, p. 323, where the EMC pronunciation of both characters is reconstructed 
as mun. 


* To suggest chat the Parinirvdna Sutra was translated earlier would be a mere inference, since 
we have almost no information about the dates of any of Zhi Qian’s translations. 
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The fourth item on the list, fén bié jing 47 5!) “scriptures that make distinctions,” 
is an excellent rendition of vy#karana. Though quite different from the Mahayana-based 
term ji #¢ used by Zhi Qian in his Parinirvana Satra, in this case the translation choice is 
more appropriate to the context, since “making distinctions” (i.e., explaining the particulars) 
fits much better with the meaning of the term in the dvadasanga list. 

Likewise the sixth item on the list, pi yu jing Bix “allegorical scriptures,” is 
completely unproblematic as a translation of avadana; indeed, this is one of the few 
points at which the terminology used in Zhi Qian’s Sibamati Stitra agrees with that 
found in his Parinirvana Satra. The expression sud shud jing ATi “scriptures [that 
relate] what was said” is a fine rendition of ityuktaka, while shéng jing 428 “birth 
scriptures” is immediately recognizable as an equivalent of jataka. Nor is there any 
problem in understanding fang déng jing 772% “universal scriptures,” which is one of 
the most widely used equivalents of vaipulya. 

The expressions zhang ju jing #4)4% “scriptures that explain sentences” (as a 
translation of wpadesa) and xing jing {7 “scriptures concerning practice” (uda@na) have 
already appeared above, and there is thus no difficulty in identifying them as upadesa and 
udana, respectively. Finally, wa bi fa jing #££t3428 “incomparable dharma scriptures” is 
clearly intended as a rendition of adbbutadharma. Though the term #€ ft “incomparable” 
is unexpected as a translation of adbhuta, the presence of the character }& “dharma” 
makes it certain that this expression corresponds to adbhutadharma here, and it certainly 
conveys the spirit—if not the etymological meaning—of the term. This leaves three 
Chinese terms in Zhi Qian’s translation still to be explained—viz., i #8, HBAS, and FLAS 
—and three Indic terms (gathd, geya, and nidana) that have not yet found a match. 

Of these, the second item on the list, shud jing #iX% “scriptures preached,” seems 
certain to be intended as a translation of gatha, given its place in the list and the fact that 
other possible candidates have already been accounted for. Yet this is an entirely unexpected 
rendition. A solution, however, is readily at hand. If, as is so often the case, Zhi Qian 
was not distracted (so to speak) by issues of vowel length, consonant voicing or devoicing, 
or the presence or absence of aspiration, many variant readings (or perhaps better, 
variant hearings of a recited text) could result. In this case, it would seem that what Zhi 
Qian read (or heard) was not gatha, but katha “telling,” a term which would be a good 
equivalent of the Chinese term #i. 

The two remaining items on the list, however, are less easily resolved. The 
expression ting jing #82 “scriptures listened to” seems to be intended as a translation of 
geya, yet a logical explanation of this choice seems elusive. Likewise, the apparent 
translation of the sole remaining item, nidana, as xian jing BR “manifested scriptures” 
is difficult to explain. Yet—unless something has gone catastrophically wrong with this 
list—it seems certain that these are the Indic counterparts of these two Chinese terms. 

In Zhi Qian’s Simbamati Siitra, in sum, we have a list of twelve afgas in the 
following sequence: (1) satra, (2) gatha, (3) geya, (4) vyakarana, (5) nidana, (6) avadana, 
(7) ityuktaka, (8) jataka, (9) vaipulya, (10) adbbutadharma, (11) upadesa, (12) udana. Jn this 
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case, however, one other text exhibits the same sequence: the second list (but not the 
first) found in Dharmaraksa’s Larger Perfection of Wisdom Sitra (1222).® 


Conclusions 


Above we have reviewed the lists of aigas found in the translations of Zhi Qian, comparing 
them in several cases with comparable lists found in the translations of Dharmaraksa. 
Taken together, these constitute the earliest datable azga lists, in any language, that we 
possess. At this point we must pause to consider what interpretive use we can make of 
this data. 


First, it is clear that these lists cannot be used to reconstruct the ‘ 


original” 
meanings of the a7iga names in India. They are too far removed, in both time and space, 
from the source, and to make matters worse, there are too many instances of translation 
errors for us to use these lists for such a purpose. What they do provide, however, is 
evidence for a variety of understandings of these terms that were circulating at a later 
period—some known only in China, perhaps (in particular, those that are erroneous), 
but others that may have been current in India as well. We can use these early Chinese 
anga lists, in other words, as a catalogue of interpretations that have a possibility of being 
Indian as well as Chinese, and armed with this knowledge, we can return to the extant 
Indian texts (as well as their Chinese and ‘Tibetan translations) for further evidence. 

Second, it is also clear that the early Chinese translations cannot be used to 
reconstruct the “original” sequence of the twelve a7igas—if, indeed, there ever was such a 
thing. In fact, the Chinese data point in a quite different direction. In the translations of 
Zhi Qian and Dharmaraksa alone, we have seen no fewer than five different aga sequences, 
and the number escalates rapidly when later texts are consulted as well. “This immense 
variety—seen not only in the texts discussed above, but also in others included in the 
Appendix below—may indicate that there never was a single authoritative sequence of 
the twelve avigas in India. That is, while the idea of twelve azgas clearly came to be 
widely accepted, there is little evidence that any particular sequence of the twelve items 
ever gained widespread status as orthodox. 

To take this observation one step further, the Chinese data point to the strong 
possibility that no single version of the duddasanga list ever succeeded in becoming the 
single accepted standard even within a specific mikdya. In the case of the navanga list, the 
Pali canon transmitted by the Mahanikaya lineage seems to have consistently employed 
one version of the list, and at least one branch of the Mahasamghikas (whose Vinaya is 
preserved in Chinese translation) may have been equally consistent in using a slightly 
different navanga sequence. We will search in vain, however, for similar unanimity 
when it comes to the list of twelve amigas. The Dirghagama (RE]Q28, T1), for 
example—widely considered to be of Dharmagupta provenance—contains one sequence 


* See below, Appendix, section B. 
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of angas, while the Dharmaguptaka Vinaya (ZJZM#, T1428) contains another.” The 
Mulasarvastivada Vinaya translated by Yijing (RAGI—Y) AB RARER HESS, T1451) 
contains a list that agrees with that of the Mahisasaka Vinaya (777), T1421) but differs 
from the one found in the Madhyamagama ("| #8, T26), which is considered to be a 
Sarvastivadin or Mulasarvativadin text. Yet a third sequence is found in the Mahavibbasa 
(ry Ee 2 EK BB Beem, T1545), which is surely a Sarvastivadin work. Finally, the 
Ekottarikagama (3447s br] 8, T125)—whatever its nik@ya ancestry may be—does not 
even agree with itself, for it offers no fewer than five different twelve-anga sequences as 


well as one unusual navanga list. 

In sum, one of the primary conclusions of this study is that the sequence of the 
twelve afgas seems to have been extraordinarily fluid in India. Given this immense 
variety—even, in many cases, within a single text—the possibility of associating each of 
these dvddasanga sequences with a specific nikdya seems quite remote. All the more so, 
then, is the possibility of establishing the mzk@ya background of a given Mahayana sitra 
on the basis of the list or lists of twelve aigas that it contains. Nonetheless, further study 
of various aga lists found in Chinese Buddhist texts and texts in other languages will no 
doubt continue to amplify our understanding of the many ways in which Buddhists 
sought to organize and to interpret their literary heritage. 


® References for the sources cited in this paragraph are given in the Appendix below. 
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Appendix: The Twelve Angas in Selected Chinese Sources 


The following is intended as a convenient reference list of the various sequences of arigas discussed in this 
paper. This list is not intended to be comprehensive; only works discussed above have been included here. 
They fall into two categories: (1) the earliest examples of twelve-arga lists found in Chinese Buddhist 
translations, given in parts A and B below; and (2) those found in texts that have most often been used in 
previous scholarship as the basis for discussions of the school (i.e., nik@ya) affiliation of various lists, given 
in parts C, D, and FE. Additional sources can be found in other works cited in the Bibliography, in 
particular Maeda (1964, Chart) and, for the Pragiaparamita literature, Yamaguchi (1986). 


A. Translations by (or attributed to) Zhi Qian 


Simbamati Stitra 
ALM] KK [ var. PR]AE 
(T532, 14.811c9-13) 


Seven Wisdoms Siitra 
#l[var. 47] 28 
(127, 1.810a11-14) 


Parinirvana Stitra 
ARYEIE AS 
(T6, 1.188a18-21) 


1 siitra (XC) 1. — stttra (32) 1. sittra (RS) 
2. geya (K) 2, geya (i) 2, gatha (atx) 
3 vyakarana (#1) 3. vyakarana (a) 3. — geya @& [var. #2]28) 
4 gatha (48) 4.  gacha (4) 4. vyakarana (47528) 
5. avadana (Igy) 5.  avadana Gua) 5. nidana (Faz) 
6 nidana (4.22) 6. nidana (48#24¢) 6. avadana (2¥Ig}28) 
7. ityuktaka fF) 7. ityuktaka HR) 7. ityuktaka (ATBEAR) 
8 jataka (4: 1) 8.  jataka (£18) 8.  jataka (42 28) 
9. vaipulya (Bet) 9. vaipulya (ff) 9, vaitulya (77 $48)” 
10. adbhuta (BA) 10. adbhuta (8%) 10. adbhutadharma (#8 [E37 #8) 
11. udana G&fT) 11. udana (47) 11. upadeéa (AX) 
12. upadesa (FAFA) 12. upadega (#4) 12. udana ({728) 
B. Translations by Dharmaraksa 

Larger Perfection of Wisdom Sutra “Mahakaruna Satra 

JOBE KEE 
(1222, 8.150c28ff.) (1222, 8.19729) (1398, 13.443b28-c2) 
1. sitra (IAS) 1. sdtra (IR) 1. sitra (HAZ) 
2, wyakarana (2.8148) 2. gacha (88) 2. gatha (88) 
3, gatha (ARAB) 3. geya GEX) 3. geya (BAS) 
4.  — geya (GERAB) 4. vyakarana (438K) 4. vyakarana (4 51/48) 
5.  nidana (#)#8) 5. nidana (RHA) 5.  nidana (Hix) 
6. — ityuktaka (i EX) 6.  avadana (lgiz8) 6. — ityuktaka (FE REX) 
7. jataka (4228) 7. ityuktaka (ATBiAR) 7. jataka (4228) 
8. udana (5228) 8, jataka (ATA RS) 8. vaitulya (77 x8) 
9. vaitulya (7 #8) 9. vaitulya 77 $28) 9. adbhuta (K#AR) 
10. adbhutadharma REA 10. adbhuta (HAA) 10. avadana (EE 1g} 28) 
1k #8) 

11. avadana (S728) 11. upadesa (Hi 4)R8) 11. upadega (2 [var. 4] AFA8) 
12. upadeSa (E AEE 4) 8) 12. udana (ATf7A8) 12. udana ({728) 


” On 7 & “well balanced, equal” as a translation of vaitulya (again, presumably in a Prakrit form) 
interpreted as a form of tulya “equal to” see Karashima 1992, p. 278, note to 63b-5. 
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*Tathagatacintyagubyanirdesa, 


HAS MALS 


(T310{3}, 11.56a8-10) 


SOE OS AT Rs CRS ee 


—_—_——_— 
eS 


Cc. 


siitra (AX) 

geya (8X0) 
nidana(?) (FT¥BAS) 
vyakarana (4) 328) 
gatha (AA aA) 
udana(?) (28) 
ityuktaka (i ENBAS) 
jataka (4: 48) 
vaitulya (77 $ #8) 
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adbhutadharma (> & 8 3&%8) 


avadana (Eig Xs) 
upadesa (#2 488) 


Vinaya texts 


Dharmaguptaka Vinaya 


wo RPNARAM FY N 


968b26; cf. the Pali Khuddakanikdya) and not of the twelve azigas as such. 


Pose 
(T1428, 22.569b4-7)’! 


sitra (S288) 

geya (HRB) 
vyakarana (HeacAg) 
gatha (928) 

udana (4)2%) 
nidana (ElARRS) 
jataka (484: 28) 
inyuktaka (@381<8) 
vaitulya (37 48) 
adbhuta (#8 8X8) 


. avadana (Brgy A8) 


upadeéa (EAH SW 


Mahisasakia Vinaya 


BE 


(T1421, 22.1¢14-16) 


3) BOAO ee Ae 


sutra (ESR) 

geya (#512) 
vyakarana (325d) 
gacha (ke) 

udina (EAS) 
nidana (FE SERS) 
ityuktaka (#4 (1) 
jataka (2K) 
vaipulya (EZ Ae) 


. adbhuta (* EA) 
. avadana (f] 2 REA) 
. upadesa (RHE S) 


Malasarvastivada Vinaya 
RA — U7 BD AR ES 
(T1451, 24.398¢25-27) 


BO QOS SU GN: NS 9 


= _—_ 
Nom S 


siitra ( 328) 
geya (FESR) 
vyakarana (#033!)) 
gatha (3828) 
udana (Eat) 
nidana (Kz) 
itivrttaka (AREA) 
jataka (2K4: ) 
vaipulya (77) 
adbhuta (448) 


. avadana (Bl) 


upadega (261#3) 


™ Maeda (Chart, Part Ia of the twelve angas section) gives an additional list, viz. #47 AB » 
Fi SBA YG BBR o HHS Ee BERS o TK AAR AREAS > PEER AR EP AE (22.968b23-25), but this 


is actually treated by the text as a list of the types of texts contained within a “miscellaneous pitaka” (FEK, 
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D. Agama collections 


Dirghaigama 
Fey SS 
(TI, 1.16cl5-17 and 74b20-23) 


sutra (2%) 

geya (*R 728) 
vyakarana (32028) 
gatha (fg28) 

udana 3& 4)28) 
ityuktaka (#8 8X8) 
nidana (A BRAS) 
jataka (KARE) 
vaipulya (BES) 

10. adbhuta (AHA) 


3 S08 ok a Loe oS 


11. avadana (#¥[var. 23) 128) 


12. upadesa (AAS) 


Separate Samyuktagama 


Bll ee REP SAE 
(T100, 2.415a29-b2) 


sittra ( (EH) 
geya (HRI) 
vyakarana (#2ac) 
gatha (aif) 

udana ((& (88) 
nidana (JE (8B) 
itivretaka (Fa BS fh) 
jataka (A) 
vaipulya (E2. (2 §) 
10. adbhuta (7A) 
11. upadesa (BHR H S) 
12. avadana (A) 


$2200. SO ee 
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Madhyamagama 
oh fry oy Ae 
(126, 1.421a18-19, 21-22, and 
23-25; 709b7-8; 764a14-15 and 
25-26, b2-3 and 14-15) 


siitra (IES) 
geya (RPK) 
vyakarana (40a) 
gatha (fa {tll) 
nidana (Al#) 
uddana (#E&%) 
avadana (AS#2) 
iryuktaka (bz) 
jataka (4 fi) 
. vaipulya (RAF) 
11. adbhutadharma (4 #94 34) 


308 90 Se RN 


_ 
2 


12. upadesa (at [var.ait FE] #8) 


Ekottarikagama (1) 


5 Sf] RE 
(T125, 2.635al 1-13) 


sutra (2228) 
geya (#£7Z) 
vyakarana (32%) 
gatha (f) 
itivrttaka (AX3R) 
nidana (Kz) 
upadesga (E.zit) 
jataka (428) 
udana (48) 

. vaitulya (7S) 

11. adbhucadharma OR YA) 

12. avadana (Ig) 


$0) ° 20 UE SAA Ri 


_ 
o 
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Samyuktagama 


FE Be] SRK 
(T99, 2.300c5-8) 


sitra (2 2) 

geya (#7) 

vyakarana (42 c) 

gatha (fe) 

udana (2 0EH6) 

nidana (JE BERR) 

avadana (Bal #2 BEAD) 

itivrttaka (Fi? A Sih) 

jataka (8 4 {fM) 

vaipulya (EH #2) 

. adbhutadharma (Pay 
& 2) 

. upadesa (ERE S) 


SO} 2907 2. EN AI ERS NO 


— 
—_— © 


_ 
Ne 


Ekottarikagama (2) 


eh SE 
(T125, 2.657a2-4) 


stra (3228) 
geya (#£7%) 
itivrttaka (ASR) 
gatha (ff) 
nidana (Az) 
vyakarana ({2%%) 
upadesa (Et) 
udana (#534) 
jataka (46 28) 
vaitulya (77 #) 
avadana (&®) 


adbhuta (YA) 


S08 00) ON a Re Nan 


— — 
Root 
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Ekottarikagama (3) Ekottarikdgama (4) Ekottarikagama (5) 
MS ARE Ho eS by SK MSMR 
(T125, 2.728c3-5) (T125, 2.794b15-16 (T125, 2.813a16-17 
and 794¢29-795al ) and 28-29) 
1, sutra 2R8) 1. stitra (2228) 1. stitra (S248) 
2. geya (77%) 2. geya (7%) 2. geya (RR) 
3. gatha (fa) 3. vyakarana ($238) 3. gatha (ff) 
4. nidana (Az) 4. gatha (fi) 4. vyakarana (#238) 
5. avadana (27Ig}) 5. nidana (l&) 5. nidana (Al) 
6. — itivrttaka (ARR) 6. — itivrttaka (ASFR) 6. itivrttaka (ARR) 
7. wpadesa (8) 7. vaitulya 77 #) 7. avadana (Siig) 
8. vaitulya (77) 8. avadana (2g) 8. jataka (42) 
9.  adbhuta (AEA) 9. jataka (4228) 9. vaitulya (7) 
10. udana (#5) 10. upadeéa (iit) 10. adbhuta (KA) 
11. vyakarana (B23) 11. udana (2?) 11. upadeéa (it) 
12. jataka (4228) 12. adbhuta (AHA) 12. udana (BF#%) 
Ekottarikagama (6) 
mS hy SA 


(T125, 2.635a17-19) 


siitra ( 32%) 

itivrttaka (AFR) 

vyakarana (#23) 

gatha (fi) 

nidana (Kl) 

avadana (Sli) 

jataka (4428) 

vaitulya (77) 
adbhutadharma (#4 43k) 


SO GO SE Oy PR ee 


ica! 


. Mahavibhasa (i E32 AER SEY ae, T1945, 27.2a20-22) 


sitra FARE) 
geya (FE RR) 
vyakarana (A085) 
gatha (7535) 
udana (4 Bt) 
nidana (AR#E) 
avadana (2£ 161) 
itivrttaka (2\33) 
jataka (AN4F) 
vaipulya (77) 

. adbhutadharma (#73) 
. upadesa (it 7#8) 


$0) G0 SO Sy nS 


— 
NS © 
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